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FREEDOM TO TEACH: THE WAY om 
TO REALIZE NEW PURPOSES IN (GEORGE R. JOHNSON 


EDUCATION 


An example of good teaching will bear 
narration as a concrete basis for the title of 
this article. The teacher had no ecurricu- 
lum to follow, no time schedule, no super- 
visors and no official restraints of any kind. 
One morning she saw a few boys outside the 
schoolroom showing great interest in a large 
telescope which one of them had brought to 
school. On their invitation she took the 
telescope and began surveying different ob- 
jects. The boys watched her; and eagerly 
each of them in their turn looked through 
it. Then the teacher and her pupils entered 
the schoolroom. Three hours later, thes 
were still pursuing their impromptu cur 
riculum of that day. On the blackboard 
was a sketch of the solar system, indicating 
the name of each planet and its distance 
from the sun. Another section showed the 
name of Galileo, the date of his life work, 
and some of the outstanding characteristics 
of his day. Near-by was a drawing to ex- 
plain the refraction of light and other facts 
relating to the magnifying power of a lens. 
Another section of the board had a list of 
new words correctly spelled; another sec- 
tion had arithmetic problems involving 
large magnitudes, such as the distances to 
the planets and the speed of light. In spite 
of the fact that these boys had spent several 
hours in these studies, interest was still 
high. 


DI rOR OF PERS( BOARD Ot 
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A printed outline in the hands of the 
teacher would have forestalled and pre 
vented this especially well-motivated activ 
itv. It would have placed the study of the 
solar system, the telescope and other factors 
involved in that day ’s work at predeter 
mined grade levels, where motivation would 
have been weak if not wholly lacking. The 
presence of supervisors would have spoiled 
the spontaneity. Freedom to teach was the 
basic principle that promoted this program, 
SO obviously worth while. 

Freedom to teach includes freedom from 
activities prescribed in a curriculum, free 
dom from ancarbitrary list of essentials, 
minimum or otherwise, freedom from grade 
norms or standards of attainment, freedom 
as great as any physician has when he is 
treating an injured patient. Neither a 
copyrighted curriculum nor a_ predeter 
mined program has any more value in a 
schoolroom than a patent medicine has in a 
hospital. 

The doctrine of minimum essentials in 
education results from a recognition of the 
fact that all persons must accept a common 
citizenship ; but it disregards the further 
fact that common elements in society are 
social characteristics, that they develop in 
dependently of the school, that they will 
develop even in spite of the school. The 


doctrine merely misapplies a fundamental 
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idea by requiring all children to master 
facts selected arbitrarily at certain stages 
of their development. The minimum essen- 


tials of knowledge and skill should be ae- 
quired by each child, but not in a specified 
gerade. The acquisition should come when 
individual need, capacity and opportunity 
are coincident. 

Time 


inimical to 


allotments and time schedules are 


evood teaching. To cease an 


activity in numbers and begin spelling a 
prescribed list of words for which there 1s 
no immediate need is to disregard entirely 
Programs built around 


the law of interest. 


projects or activities of a considerable mag- 
nitude, with a view to correlating and inte- 
erating the children’s experience in read- 
arithmetic, 


Ing, veography, science and all 


other subjects, are not possible under a 


daily program broken into a_ stipulated 


If knowledge 
the 


schoolroom are to be unified in each ehild’s 


number of recitation periods. 


and skills which ehildren achieve in 


experience by any recognized threads of 


relationship, those threads ean not be 
broken every few minutes by a stop watch. 

Kreedom to teach requires freedom from 
dictation. The supervision of classroom 
teaching by subject or grade specialists is 


The effort 
were either wholly untrained in the art and 


archaie. began when teachers 


science of teaching or were at least un- 
trained in certain new elements of the cur- 
riculum which were being introduced. It 
is carried forward into a day when teachers 
are rather highly trained experts. Boards 
of education in the city school systems now 
require generally a standard four-year col- 
the 


there- 


leze training, even for a teacher in 


elementary schools. Teachers are, 
fore, practitioners of a science of education 
which is quite as significant and as intricate 
in its development as the science of medi- 
eine 

Edueation suffers today from too many 


supervisors, too many directors, too many 
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Their 


operates to 


superintendents, too many bosses. 


existence almost invariably 
formalize education, standardize procedure, 
regiment the staff and produce mechanical 
rather than creative teaching. This hap- 
pens primarily because high-salaried people 
at the central office must do something to 
justify their jobs. They publish curricu- 
lum outlines which probably fail to fit indi- 
vidual situations any better than outlines 
which the teacher could make and would 
make if he or she had the opportunity. 
Even when they do not mean to be dicta- 
torial, they issue suggestions concerning 
methods of teaching that have the appear- 
ance of orders. They hold conferences that 
waste a teacher’s time without giving valu- 
able returns. They visit classrooms in ses- 
sion only to place added strain upon the 
teacher’s nerves and perhaps diminish the 
effect of the teaching while they are pres- 
ent. In all these ways, educators at the 
central office tend to cramp the style of the 
teacher and prevent individual initiative. 
They distinetly take away a teacher’s free- 
dom to teach and make teaching the routine 
job that it is in many communities rather 
than a profession. 

In view of the fact that scientific healing 
the 


voung, it may be well to draw a few analo- 


is older than scientific training of 


cies. It is the physician in a great hospital 
who lays down requirements for equipment, 
assistance and routine. It becomes the busi- 
ness of the supervisory staff to carry out 
the physician’s orders in the interest of the 
patient. In education, however, many 
school systems are still attempting to die- 
tate equipment, and 
from the administrative office and require 
teachers to practice education accordingly. 
When a physician meets a difficult problem, 
he seeks consultation with those who have 
specialized ; but in education the office too 
frequently deals with the difficult problems 
In the practice of 


assistance routine 


over the teacher’s head. 
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medicine, society imposes great faith in the 


honesty and integrity of the practicing 
physician; but in teaching, there is wide- 
spread distrust of a teacher’s honesty and 
the 


When a physician an- 


ompetency in such matters even as 
testing of pupils. 

jinces that a patient’s temperature read- 
nye shows improvement, the announcement 


When a 


teacher announces that an educational test 


s accepted without question. 


reveals improvement, supervisors often 
seek to check the result by inspection or by 
tests of their own. 

No one will deny that publie education jus 
tifies itself only as it functions in the teach- 
ng of children; and this functioning point 
s in the classroom, in the contacts between 
The expenditure of 
the 


lucation can be justified only when it 


teacher and pupils. 


iblic money levied for purpose of 
utributes directly or indirectly to the 
work of the teacher. When a school system 
uploys only trained teachers to teach in 
the schools, it is difficult to figure how ex 
penditures for any extraneous authority, 
administration, can be 


eyond necessary 


justified. Who is better qualified than the 
teacher in charge to determine the educa- 
tional needs of pupils and students? 

The introduction of a new activity is usu- 
ally responsible for the creation of a super- 
visory job. The sponsors of a new activity 
always insist on an expert director to get 
it going properly. Once created, the job 
remains; and many teachers even aspire to 
be promoted to it. The job, however, is 
actually inimical to the best interests of the 
teaching profession. A large corps of high- 
salaried people in the central office not only 
diminishes school revenue; it obstructs the 


progress of edueation. Sooner of later, 
these overhead officials begin to ossify 


around the programs they have established ; 
and thereafter they tend to prevent the in- 
Furthermore, 
the teaching 


troduction of new ideas. 


through their criticisms of 
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staff they tend to lower the professional 
standing of teachers. 

Special supervisors, provided with ample 
clerical help to put their findings in read 
able form for circulation, can be justified 
as an educational luxury. If a school sys 
tem can afford luxuries, it might employ 
supervisors of special activities to serve as 
expert consultants and to pursue research 
in their respective fields of interest. It 
should never permit them, however, to in 
terfere with the right of a teacher to direct 
the work of his or her classroom. In this 
domain, the teacher should earry full re 
sponsibility, with freedom to act. 

Since teaching has become a_ profession 
for which universities offer as much prep 
aration as they do for the practice of law, 
supervised training is no more appropriate 
for teachers in the classroom than it would 
be for lawyers in the court room. So-called 
in-service training should be superseded by 
in-service erowth. Training belones to ai 


toeratie control. It implies routine per 
formance under detailed @wuidance;: it im 
plies development of skills and habits with 
a minimum opportunity for creative work 
Growth, on the other hand, characterizes a 
lemocratie control. It implies opportunity 
to enrich one’s experience, to secure expert 
consultation, to pursue extension courses, 
to have freedom of self-expression, and to 
do creative work. Growth ceases under ad 
verse continues naturally 


When teach- 


ers feel a personal sense of responsibility 


conditions; it 


under favorable conditions. 


for their work, see opportunity ahead for 
achievement, know that freedom exists for 
the execution of their plans, professional 
yrowth takes place. For the advancement 
of teaching, for realization of the new pur- 
poses in a democratic education, and for 
self-improvement in their profession, what 
teachers need most to-day is freedom to 


teach. 
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THE ANTIOCH CONFERENCE ON PRO- 
GRESSIVE ACTION AND POST- 
WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
(Yellow 


vere 


springs, 


Ohio) 


ot the 


Sponsors 
Antioch on Progressive Aetion and 
Post-War Reeonst: ection, 


the college, June 27-29. 


nh Conterence 


which was held on the 


del 


Lovalist 


were: J. Alvarez 
Minister of 


professor of political sei- 


Lerner, 


ene \\ ims College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; 
P e Cot, former Minister of Aviation and 
Commeres nder the Blum régime in France, 
and Mordeeat Eze kiel, economie adviser to the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

Phe Vas a unanimity of opinion regarding 
he present situation in Europe—*Hitler’s at 
ck on Ru In has e1iven the democracies a 

ee to transtorm the struggle into a genuine 


Sige ise 
the defense of 


Amer Cu The 


Lerner deelared, “In mili- 
Russia is the defense 
choice is not between Nazism 
The choice is between Nazism 


a 
Ill, 


There was also agreement on 


( ollowing statements 
| the democracies must and can win the war; 
tl war there can be no return to the old 
} both politic y and economically some 
1 organization wi have to be evolved; that 
reuy tion can not be bureaueratie but must 
mocratie and representative of people rather 
vernment and, finally, that America 

the o gations of le idership 

The major purpose of the conferenee, how- 


ver, Was to diseuss “the shape of the future, 


neo ti 


ming the demoeraeies win.” There was a 
reneral feeling that the present struggle is not 
merely another war, but that these years mark 
the end of an era, similar to the years marking 
the deeline of feudalism and the emergence of 
the national state. “Now the vanishing political 


orm is the national state, which has proved 


sell unsatisftaetory 


as a means of dealing with 


both economie and minorities problems.” 


? 


e 


Lerner stressed 


Both M. Cot Dr. the 


ecessity for a transition period in which ma- 


and 


hinery for dealing with the chaotie conditions 


of the And 


in this transition the United States must assume 


future may be set up and tested. 


leadership. Eventually, however, some type ot 
world organization will have to be devised which 
“match the notions of 


ean universality and ot 


regionalism.” "t was suggested that the regional] 
federation might be responsible for social legis 
lation and for economie policy and the national 
state might be retained as a eultural and loeal 
administrative unit. 

On the other hand, such regional organization 


would have to be supplemented by a world 
organization that is not a hierarehy of political 
or regional governments but “democratically 
M. Cot advoeated 
international protection of individuals as 
ot 
bill of individual rights “is one of the necessary 
of 


Among the functions of an international organi 


representative of the people.” 
well 
states and deelared that an international 


as 


eonditions real international organization.” 


zation would be the maintenanee of eollective 
security, jurisdiction over trade and the ad 
of baekward 


It must also be able to provide for pro- 


ministration and development 
areas. 
gressive and orderly change. 

All leaders agreed that economie organization 
is basie to all other problems of world reeon 
struction. While in the publie sessions of the 
conterenee no solution to European eeonomic 
was forthcoming, several papers, in a 
ol 
oped general principles that earry over to other 


indicated the modern economic problem in these 


problems 
diseussion Ameriea’s economie order, devel 


eC ynomie orders. 


For example, Mr. 


words: 


Modern technology has created a high level of 
No 


tarian or democratic, has yet solved the problem of 


individual productive power. country, totali 
how to keep its people fully employed at these high 
levels merely in turning out the things they as econ 


sumers need. 


Mr. Ezekiel believes that after defense we can 
“reshape our economie institutions to maintain 
full employment and full production for peace- 
time needs. We ean do it through democracy 
ind through eapitalism.” 

It was the consensus of all the speakers that 
the United States must assume the responsibility 
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that it shirked in 1919. The belief, too, was that 
s eountrv Is much more courageous and flexi 
ble than it was at that time and that it will 


“possess the power to stay the vindictive hand.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
MERGES FOUR BOARDS OF 
TRUSTEES 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has taken a 
tep toward “greater economy and efficiency in 
the operation of the colleges of ice university” 
hy consolidating four boards of trustees into one 
hoard. The merger of the boards of Adelbert 
College, Case Library, Cleveland School of 
\rchiteeture and Western Reserv University 
completes the consolidation of all divisions of 
the university, with the exception of Cleveland 
College, in a single corporate unit. Cleveland 
College will continue with its own board, al 
hough affillated with the university as before. 
The aetion was taken under authority granted 
a new charter which specifies that the univer 
ty will continue to be operated “exclusively 


r charitable, seientifie and edueational pur- 


Newell C. Bolton was eleeted chairman ot the 
new board, whieh will be known as the board of 

ustees of the Western Reserve University. 
Officers of the new corporation are the same as 
those of the former Western Reserve University 
Corporation: Winfred G. Leutner, president; 
Webster G. Simon, educational vice-president ; 
Robert D. Fisher, financial vice-president ; 
Samuel F, Agnew, controller; Herbert Zettel- 
meyer, business manager; Chester Boyd, assis- 
tant secretary. 

In recommending the eonsolidation, which is 
the result of plans formulated by Dr. Leutner 
and the late Newton D. Baker, when he was 
chairman of the university’s board, Dr, Leutner 
said: 

The aetion of consolidation is a forward step in 
concentrating corporate management, simplifying 
business and academie procedures and, in general, 
unifying our hitherto loose and_ ill-understood 
structure. 

HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED 

IN 1941 

A NUMBER of colleges and universities have 

sent to SCHOOL AND Society reports of degrees 


conferred upon persons who, in one field or 
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another, have won reeognition for their services. 
Among these are the following: 

Osear B. Jaeobson, direetor of the School of Art 
and the Museum of Art, University of Oklah 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Fin 
Arts from Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans 
May 30, 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, former president 


American Bar Association, received the degre 


Doctor of Laws at the 27th commencement of 
American University (Washington, D. C.), June 
Honorary degrees were conferred at the IS7th 


commencement of Columbia University as follows 
Kdward Frederiek Lindley Wood, 3d, Viscount 
Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States 
Doctor of Laws; Sir Lyman Poore Duff, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Dominion of 
Canada, Doetor of Laws; Major General Frank 
Ross McCoy, U. S. A., retired, Doetor of Laws: 
Oswaldo Aranha, Minister of Foreign Affairs « 
the United States of Brazil, Doetor of Laws: 
Enrique Ruiz-Guinazu, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Argentine Republie, Doetor of Laws: R: 

Admiral Clark H. Woodward, U. S. N., retired, 
Doctor of Laws; Othmar Hermann Ammann, former 
chief engineer of the Port of New York Authority 


Doctor of Science; Robert Ignatius Gannon, pres 


L 


dent of Fordham University, Doct 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, of the editorial staff of 
The New York Times, Doctor of Letters: the Ve 
Reverend James Pernette DeWolfe, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine (New York City 
Doctor of Sacred Theology; Geoffrey Parsons, chief 
editorial writer of The New York Herald Tribun 
Doctor of Letters. 

Margaret Mead, anthropologist, author of ‘*Com 
ing of Age in Samoa’’ and assistant curator at the 
American Museum of Natural History, was awarded 
Oth 


I 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 
commencement of New Jersey College for Women 

New Brunswick), June 4. Dr. Mead gave the com 
mencement address, ‘‘Spontaneity as a Condition 
of Democratie Life.’’ She declared that ‘unless 

the spontaneous initiative of each individual 
is preserved, then democracy as we know it is lost 

Major General Henry H. Arnold, Di puty Chief of 
Staff for Air, was made Doctor of Science by the 
University of California, June 7. 

Bethany (W. Va.) College, at its 100th com 
meneement exereises, June 9, conferred, among 
other honorary degrees, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia 
College, Columbia University. 

At Bucknell University’s 91st commencement 
June 9, honorary degrees were conferred upon the 


following: Doctor of Laws, upon Admiral Harold 
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P. Stark, chief of U. S. Naval Ope rations, Christian 
preside nt of Abbott’s Dairies, Phila- 
delphia, and Stanley H. Rolfe, 


schools, Newark (N. J.); 


superinte ndent of 


Doctor of Musie, upon 

Paul 8. Althouse, Metropolitan Opera tenor; Doetor 

f Scien upon Frederick W. Hankins, assistant 

ce-president and chief of motive power for the 

Pennsylvania Railroad; Doetor of Divinity, upon 

the Reverend J. Earle Edwards, pastor of the 
Qu \ vr N. Baptist Church. 

At its 71st annual commencement, June 10, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science upon Cecilia Payne 
Gaposechkin, astronomer at the Harvard University 


Observatory, and the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters upon Mildred McAfee, president of Welles- 
Mass. ) 

John L. 


% received the 


College. 
Gerig, professor of Celtic, Columbia Uni 


honorary degree of Doctor of 
, 


University of Missouri, June 13. 


Laws from the 


Brown University conferred the following honor- 


ary degrees at its 173d annual commencement, 
June 16: Doctor of Education upon Wilbur E. 
Saunders, headmaster of the Peddie School (Hights- 
town, N. J. Baptist pastor and educator; Doctor 


of Humane Letters upon Ray O. Hughes, educator, 
author and direetor of citizenship and social studies 


MeHale, 


University 


of the schools, and Kathryn 


Pittsburgh 
Association of 


Robert 


American 


Women; Doctor of Science upon Cushman 
, naturalist, explorer and curator of oceanie 
birds, American 


Glenn LL. 


Museum of Natural History, and 
Martin 


Doctor of 


Martin, president, the Glenn L, 


Company airplane manufacturers) ; 
Laws upon Marshall S. Brown, historian, sociologist 
and dean of the New York 

the Very Reverend John J. Dillon, O. P., 


Providenee (R. I.) College, General Frank R. McCoy, 


faculties, University, 


president, 


retired Army officer with forty years of service, 


president of the American Policy Association, and 


minister of 


Paul van Zealand, former prime 
Belgium, chairman of the Coordinating Foundation 
of the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees. 
Clarence E, Stoughton, president of Wagner Me- 
morial Lutheran College (Staten Island, N. Y.), 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
the annual commencement exercises of Gettysburg 
(Pa College. 
At the 10th annual commencement exercises of 


Yeshiva College, ‘the only College of Liberal Arts 
and Scienees in the world under Jewish auspices, ’’ 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
was conferred upon Nelson P. Mead, professor of 
history and formerly acting president, City College 
(New York), 


College faculty from the opening of the college in 


who was a member of the Yeshiva 
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1928 until he assumed the acting presidency of Cit) 


College in 1938. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 
Windsor 


Isle in the 


Mipway between (Ontario) and 
Detroit lies Belle Detroit River. 
Upon this island in the near future will rise a 
notable and significant gift from the Monument 
Builders of Ameriea, Ine, an International 
Peace Monument celebrating the one hundred 
twenty-six years of good will that has preserved 
the United States 


neighborly strife and foreshadowing continued 


and Canada from un 
peace and harmony between the two countries. 
The dedication of the monument will take place 
on Armistice Day, November 11, 1941. 

In order that the citizens of both countries 
may become more keenly alive to the importance 
and the meaning of the monument, there will be 
two contests (one in the United States and a 
similar contest in Canada) open to any person, 
“regardless of position or station in life.” Two 
inseriptions are to appear on the monument: 
one, a greeting from the United States to Can- 
United 


The inseription, which in each ease is 


ada; the other, from Canada to the 
States. 
to be of no more than fifty words, is to be “to 
the glory of God and hope of everlasting peace 
between Canada and the United States.” The 
rules governing both contests are the same. 

The inscription must consist of fifty words or 
less. Names or nom-de-plumes of entrants must not 
appear. On back of sheet bearing inscription, an 
envelope should be attached, giving name and ad 
contestant. No will be returned. 


dress of entry 


Each entry will be acknowledged as received. 

There will be an award of $50.00 each to the 
winning contestant in both the United States 
and Canada. All manuseripts must be in the 
offices of the Monument Builders of America, 
Ine., 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, not 
later than August 1,1941. The judges are Ronald 
S. Crane, chairman, department of English, the 
University of Chicago; E. K. Brown, chairman, 
department of English, University of Toronto; 
Louis I. Bredvold, chairman, department of 
English language and literature, University of 
Michigan; Roseoe Ellard, professor of journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and the Honorable 
L. W. Brockington, special war-time assistant 
in the office of the Prime Minister, Ottawa. 
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THE HIGH USES OF RADIO 


THE illiterate masses of India, thanks to edu 


n a number of the multi 


ational radio talks 
tudinous dialects of that vast country, are being 
appreciably, if slowly, won away from their 
taboos and superstitions to a willingness to hear 
he gospel of knowledge, according to a corre- 
pondent for The Christian Science Monitor. 
In eontrast to the cultivated Indian, who in 
intellectual gifts often towers above his Western 
cousins, these cultivators of the soil, living in 


’ 


“750,000 mud-built villages,” are totally ignorant 
i the most rudimentary knowledge of anything 
beyond their narrow, primitive existence. Many 
communities can not avail themselves of the new 
opportunity to improve their condition because 
if the dialect in use among them; many will not 
because they fear some lurking danger. Some of 
he older members of a community warned that 
the radio was “a elever scheme whereby the gov 
ernment intended in the future to introduce a 
tax.” But the children are often willing listen 
ers, and their elders are gradually being drawn 


around the microphone. Though unable to read 
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or write in any language, these untaught vil 
lagers have a sense of humor and ean enjoy a 
drama based on stories handed down by tradi 
tion. It is hoped that the agricultural informa 
tion incorporated in the program will also find 
a lodgment in their minds and by degrees change 
their whole mode of life. Book learning ean 
come later. 

To every one thousand of the population ot 
India only 156 men and 29 women have any 
claim to even an elementary education. The re 
maining 815 are the ones to whom the radio 
spokesman appeals—in Pushtu, the language ot 
the Northwest, in Urdu or Hindustani, the 
tongues of the productive northern plains, in 
Tamil or Telegi, the dialect of the South, and 
Bengali or Urdu, the languages of the East, and 
the ones understood by more Indians than any 
others. 

Thus the undaunted Briton, harassed almost 
to the breaking point at home, is endeavoring 
not only to defend his “precious stone set in the 
silver sea,” but to use a modern device for the 
amelioration of the hapless lot of those untold 


millions of an alien race that are his care. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

JuLIUS SEELYE Brxuer, who has oecupied the 
Bussey chair of theology at Harvard University 
since 1933, has been elected to the presidency of 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. He will be in- 
augurated in June, 1942, sueceeding Franklin 
W. Johnson, who reached the retirement age in 
1940 but has remained in office at the request ot 
the trustees. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER THOMSON, Sr., of Cinein 
nati, has been named acting president of West- 
ern College (Oxford, Ohio), succeeding John 


Molyneaux. 


Ruopa Harris became head mistress of the 


Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls, July 1. 


CHARLES WILLIAM HUNTLEY, instructor in 
psychology, Flora Stone Mather College, West- 
ern Reserve University, has been appointed 
dean of the university’s Adelbert College, to 
sueceed Robert E. Bates, who has resigned to 





become assistant dean, Indiana University. 
The dean-elect will have the rank of assistant 
professor and will continue to teach psychology 
in both colleges. Russell A. Griffin, instruetor 
in English, Adelbert College, has been promoted 


to the assistant deanship of the college. 


RANDALL THOMPSON, Who resigned in May as 
director of the Curtis Institute of Musie (Phila 
delphia), has been elected professor of music 
and head of the division of musie, School of 
Fine Arts, the University of Virginia. Dr. 
Thompson will fill the post left vacant by the 
retirement of Arthur Fickenscher, who had been 


head of the division for twenty-one years. 


THE Trustees of the University of Rochester 
(N. Y.) have approved the following promo 
tions: Curt Stern, from associate professor of 
zoology to professor of experimental zoology ; 
Sherman C. Bishop, from junior professor of 
vertebrate zoology to a professorship; Wilson 


Micks and Howard G. Harvey, assistant protes 
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oO! ] French, to associate professorships ; 
Sidney W Barne tant professor of 
physic O an associate professorship ; David 
R. Goddard, assistant professor of botany, to 
in ociate professorship; Alexander L. Ra 
domsk nstructor in sociology, to an assistant 
profess p; Richard H. Goodwin, instruetor 
n botar y an professorship ; John 
W. Greer nstructor in mathematies, to an 
a tant professorship; Orrington E. Dwyer, 
instructor in chemical engineering, to an assis 
tant professorship; John B. Buck, instruetor in 
Zoology, tO an assl tant professorship. 

IK AY BUEHLER and CHARLOTTE BUEHLER, 


Vienna, have been 


formerly of the University of 


] 


appo \ Ing protessors ol psychology, 
Clark Univer ty, Lor the firs emester of the 
CO?! iendemie vear. 


COPELAND, who has taught journal 


University of Oklahoma for sixteen 


hecome, September 1, the university’s 


first “ecounselor ot men ed The post does not in 


pline, but is designed to give “friendly, 
thing's 


students “in the 


which make for a 


education 


BruMMeETT and DonaLp H. Moyer, 

taff of the Association of Ameri- 
ind assistant director of the Har- 
Service, 


re pect vely, have been appointed counselors ot 


vard University Alumni Placement 


students, the former for women, the latter for 


it Cornell University. 


men, 
Evior D. CHAPPLE ha 
ot the 


organization resulting from a two-day eonfer- 


been elected president 


Society for Apphed Anthropology, an 


ence at Harvard University in early May. It 
ineludes in its membership those “psychologists, 


sociologists, eeonomists and others who. will 


‘ 


apply the results of their research to benefit 


industry, to soeial work and to other phases of 


. ” 
human relations. 


J. GLENN DONALDSON has been made assistant 
direetor of the department of consumer-eredit 
studies, Russell Sage Foundation. He will eon 
legal work of the department and is 
assuming the duties involved in “setting up 
legislative standards for installment sales,” for- 


John EK. Hamm, now on 


merly in the hands of 
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leave as deputy administrator in the Office for 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 
OnuiveR ReyNoLtps WULF, physicist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who is regarded as the 
nation’s leading authority on the physics of the 
upper atmosphere, has been appointed research 
associate, Institute of Meteorology, the Univer 
sity of Chieago. The institute was established 
last fall 


donor. Dr. 


through the @ift of an 
Wulf will also be in charge of the 


U.S. Weather Bureau station at the university. 


anonymous 


CarROLL BYERLY, professor of 


Maryland, 


became senior poultry husbandman in charge 


THEODORE 
poultry husbandry, University of 
of poultry-husbandry investigation in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
of Agriculture, July 1. He 


Department 
Berley 
Winton, who has been appointed director of 
the U. S. 
tory, East Lansing, Mich. 
NYA 
announeed the following appointments: 
A. Gish, 
administrator, will be state youth administrator, 
Wyoming, Marschall, re 
Glen administrator 


succeeds 


Regional Poultry Research Labora- 
administrator, has 


Robert 


serving as assistant 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, 


who has been 


succeeding Ernest 
signed ; David 
for Maryland, sueceeding Ryland Dempster, 
M. MaeMillan has been appointed 
succeeding James 


Brown is 


resigned; G. 
administrator for Montana, 
B. Love, resigned; Hubert Y. Atherton has sue- 
ceeded Tom Popejoy as administrator for New 
Mexico. 
post with the University of New Mexico. 


Mr. Popejoy has resigned to accept a 


C. BerTRAND SCHULTZ, research associate, 
Frick Laboratory of the American Museum of 
Natural (New York City), was ap- 
pointed director of the University of Nebraska 


State Museum, July 1. 


History 


He sueceeds Erwin H 


Barbour, who became director emeritus and 


research professor emeritus of paleontology 
after fifty years of service to the university, 
during which time he built up the now famous 


Morrill Hall museum collection. 

James H. Bourne, who was appointed to fill 
out the unexpired term of the late Raymond 
EK. Blunk, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Morgan County (Ind.), for a four-year 
term. 


Wayne Lee, who has been acting superin- 
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lent of schools, Wells County (Ind.), since 
( Lieurance was called to service some 
ths ago, has been elected to the superim 
Scorr Nosuinx, who has been engaged in pub 


hool work for the past fifteen years, has 
appointed superintendent of schools, Clarke 


( ntv (Va.), succeeding Arehie F. Robertson. 


\\ 1AM H. KENERSON, professor of mechan 


| engineering and chairman of the division of 


ineering, Brown University, has retired after 


five vears of service to the university. 


WitLtarRD L. SEVERINGHAUS, associate 


r of physies, Columbia University, retired, 


pro 


ne 30, at the age of fifty-mine years. Dr. 


has been a member of the 


\¢ ringhaus 
nee 1907. 
member of 


Musie, 


versity of Rochester, since 1918, has retired. 


been a 
School of 


\IABEL COOPER, who has 


piano faeulty, Kastman 


\. W. Merritt, who has been a teacher and 
inistrator in the schools of Iowa for more 
n fifty years, retired from the superinten 
wy of the Des Moines schools, July 1. He 
1923 
cceeded to the superintendeney in 1934, when 
John W. beeame U. S. 


sioner of Edueation. 


assistant superintendent in and 


became 


Studebaker Commis 


Recent Deaths 


S. C. DENNIS, superintendent of schools, 


Toronto (Ohio), died, June 23, at the age of 


Ixty-five vears. 

Mark S. JOFFE, a member of the faculty of 
the Academy of Allied Arts (New York City), 
died, June 27, in his seventy-seventh year. Mr. 
Joffe, who had been an artist and teacher of note 
in Kuropean countries since 1896, came to the 
United 1924. He 


¢laim for his painting, “Eve of the Day of 


States in first received ac 


Atonement,” in 1897, when it was exhibited at 
the Imperial Academy of Art in Moscow. One 
of his paintings hangs in the Library of Con- 


cress, Washington. 


THE VerRY REVEREND WILLIAM PALMER LADD, 
serkeley Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, since 1918, author of “A Guide to Chris- 


tian Living” and of “Prayer Book Interleaves” 


dean, 


and a leading figure in the Protestant Episcopal 
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staff 


Diocese of Connecticut, died, J ily 1. Dr. Ladd 
had 


university (1904-18) and dean since 1918S. He 


been protessor of churen history at the 


Was seventy-one years old at the time of luis 


death. 


JOSEPHINE CurTIS Foster, long active in the 
education of young children, died, July 3. Mrs 
Foster had served the University of Minnesota 
as principal of the nursery school and kinder 
garten and as professor in the Institute of Child 
Welfare 
old at 


since 1926. She was fiftv-two vear 


the time of her death 


JAMES Evy Tauuey, well-known heart spe 
clalist, who had served as protessor ot eardiol 
Medicine, 


of Pennsylvania, for seventeen years, 


School of Universit, 
July 


3. Dr. Talley had been associated with a nun 


Graduate 


ogy, 


died, 


ber of hospitals as cardiologist and had helped 
found the Babies Hospital in Philadelphia in 
1911. 
of his death. 

W. G. 


author, died, July 5, at the age 


He was seventy-six years old at the time 


LANGWORTHY TAYLor, educator 
of eighty two 
Dr. Taylor had served as protessor ot 


Nebra ska, 


protessor emeritus 


years. 
political University of 
1S93 1911, when he heeame 


Among his books were: “The Credit 


economy, 


S\ stem,” 
“Fox Taylor Reeord” and “Tmmortality.” 

Dr. W ALTER MortToN, director, School of Ix 
tension Teaching and Adult 
euse (N. Y.) University, since 1929, died, July 


5. Dr. Morton had held many posts during hn 


Edueation, Syr: 


career, first as assistant professor, James Milh 


kin University (Decatur, Ill.), 1906-08; later 


(1911-13), as secretary and director of exten 
sion, Berea (Ky.) College. He served as dean, 
Sehool of University of 
(1915-20), and dean, College of Business Ad 
ministration, University of Southern California, 
1924-25. 


lege text-book on accounting and, in eollabora 


Commerce, Oregon 


Dr. Morton was the author of a col 
tion with Howard T. Viets, a Syracuse Univer 
sity colleague, wrote a text on business English 
that is widely used in American universities. 
Dr. Morton was sixty three years old at the time 


ot his death. 


had 


several years in the publie schools of Michigan 


SISTER MARIE GABRIEL, who taught for 


before she entered the order of the Servants of 


the Immaculate Heart of Mary in 1913, and 
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had 


schools ot 


taught 
the state since 1915, died, July 6. 


who extensively in the parochial 
Prior to her retirement last May, she had been 
Sister Superior at the Holy Redeemer High 


Nel hool, ] Jetrort. 


Coming Events 


THE second annual Summer Institute on 
Forums and Publie Affairs will he held at 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, July 17-18. The 


meetings are open to the public but, while there 


is no registration fee, persons planning to at- 


tend are asked to register. 

UNpeER the auspices of the University of Colo- 
twelfth Writers’ 
held, July 21—August 8. 
not hold that 
but that the creative instinet ean be stimulated 


rado, the Conference will be 


The conference does 


creative writing ean be taught, 


and trained. Five types of literature will be 


under discussion: the short story; the novel; 
prose (non fiction) ; poetry; ehildren’s books. 
The leaders in the five fields are, respectively, 


Wallace Stegner, Hudson Strode, Harry Shaw, 


Kdward Davison, Louise Seaman. Any one in- 


The basie 
the Manuseript Bureau are not 


terested in writing is eligible to attend the con- 


{ 


ference. fee is $35 for all sessions. 


Reading fees in 


included. Room and board for the three weeks 
$41. 

Tue annual Curriculum Conference, the 
theme of which will be “Demoeratie Living in 
a Critical Time,” will be held at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
lenn.), July 24-26. 

THe Conference on Publie Poliey in Edu- 
eation (formerly the Annual Fiseal Confer- 
ence) for citizens, school-eommittee members, 


superintendents of schools and officers of local 
rovernments be held at the 
Publie Administration, Harvard Univer- 


will Littauer Cen- 
ter ot 
sity, July 28-31. Among the speakers on vari- 
ous phases of the general theme, “Planning Our 
Way through These Times,” will be: Morris P. 
Lambie, professor of government, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Francis T. Spaulding, dean, Graduate 
School of Edueation, Harvard University, and 
Max Lerner, professor of political science, Wil- 


liams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Other Items of Interest 
As a contribution to the national defense pro- 
cram, the Pasadena (Calif.) Board of Education 
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launched “an experiment course in quantity 
cooking” and graduated its first unit, April 1s 
Gertrude Laws, with no financial aid, has organ 
ized groups of women who work in the scho 
cafeterias on a footing with the regular en 
ployees, except that they receive no compe: 
sation for their work. These groups are unde) 
the leadership of Lydia M. Kellogg, superviso: 


of dietetics and director of school cafeterias 
Enrolment represents a cross section of society 

women of varying incomes and_ positions 
They agree that, in addition to the possibility 
of serving the nation in ease of need, they have 
information for guarding 
The plan of the local 


open the 


gained “invaluable 
their families health.” 


National 


Pasadena school cafeterias for quantity food 


Defense Committee is to 


production, if a need arises. 


RELIGIOUS education and its relation to publie 
school education, now so lively a topie in the 
United States, is called by Jerome Careopino, 
France’s new State Seeretary for Education, his 
For 


centuries, as he sees it, the controversy has 


country’s “most acute internal conflict.” 


divided into two hostile sections, and it is his 
dream to “establish the teacher in his school, the 
curé in his church and friendship between the 
schoolmaster and the euré.” His proposition, 
not unlike the experiments in many communities 
here, is that “hours shall be set aside when those 
children whose parents desire it shall receive re- 
ligious training from the curé at the church. 
At the same time the municipalities will be au- 
thorized to share the expense of the religious 
Catholie, Protestant or 


instruction, whether 


Jewish.” 


A REPRODUCTION of the portrait of Pestalozzi 
by Ramos (Museum of Madrid) has been used 
for stamp issues in two colors, wine-red and 
brown, which, together with the envelopes “bear- 
ing the Pestalozzi stamp with the seal of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education and Swiss pos- 
tage stamps,” will be of much interest to those 
teachers who are also philatelists. The Interna- 
tional Bureau of Edueation stamp will be the 
first in a series of such stamps commemorating 
the great educators of the world. The income 
from the sale of them will be used by the bureau 
in its humanitarian work of supplying books to 
prisoners of war, thus “keeping alive interest in 
spiritual things among these men who are de- 
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rived of their lberty.” The stamps may be 
}tained from dealers or from the International 
eau of Edueation, Geneva, Switzerland, by 
nding an international reply coupon for each 
mp. 
KIGHTY-SEVEN years have elapsed since the 
versity of Wisconsin conferred its first two 
whelor’s degrees, one of which went to Levi 
Booth. Mr. 


rree, granted in 1858, has been given back to 


Booth’s certificate of his master’s 


he university and hangs in the office of Clarence 


— 


Dykstra, president. Up to 1940, it is estimated 
from the first granting of the bachelor’s 
cree in 1854, the university has conferred 43, 
\) first degrees, and that approximately 12,230 
her degrees have been conferred since Mr. 
Adding the 


75> honorary degrees granted during the history 


oth received his master’s degree. 


the institution, the University of Wisconsin 
laims a total of nearly 56,000 degrees conferred 


m 1854 to 1940. 


(ikAcE THOMPSON SETON, director of literary 
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activities of the Pan American League, is revis 
ing the list of books by American authors to be 
sent to South American republics. Each branch 
of the league will assemble 100 books, whieh will 
be sent to libraries in the capitals of the re 
Collections have already been sent to 


Aires. Mrs. 


Seton is being assisted by Lewis Hanke, director 


pubhes. 
El Salvador, Caraeas and Buenos 


of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 


Congress, and officials of the Latin-American 


seetion of the American Library Association 


NINETEEN high-school first assistants (depart 
ment heads) appealed to a Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
court to annul an action by the New York City 
Board of Edueation canceling salary credit for 
teaching experience in the case of newly ap 
pointed first assistants. The first assistants “eon 
tended that the allowance for experience above 
five years was made part of the schedule as filed 
with the State 
1920 and 1931 and that it could not be modified 


Commissioner of Edueation in 


by the school board. They won their case, 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE NEA AT BOSTON 


National 
he five-day sessions of its 79th annual conven 
With a background of 


THE Edueat ion A ssociation closed 


mn in Boston, July a: 
historic shrines dear to the hearts of the Amer 
an people, the nation’s teachers carried for 
ward their plans to aid in the national defense, 
ideals and 


id rededicated themselves to the 


purposes tor which early patriots struggled in 


the “Cradle of Liberty.” 


The theme of the convention was “The 
School’s Part in the Maintenance and Develop- 
tient of Democracy.” Three vesper services 


which opened the convention on Sunday after 
noon were held coneurrently in Faneuil Hall, 
“Old North Church” Chapel. 


Among the hundreds of addresses listed in the 


and King’s 


6-page convention program appeared fre- 
quently such appropriate titles as “For You, O 
Democracy,” “Demoeracy as a Great Social 
Faith” and “Our Country’s Place in the Pres 
ent World Situation.” 


the assemblies and sectional meetings were ar- 


Subjects around which 


ranged included health and the national defense 
and building a strong America. A recent pub 


lication of the Edueational Policies Commis 
“The Men in 
ican Demoeraey,” occupied the attention of an 


Newlon, di 


education, 


sion, Edueation of Free 
entire session over which Jesse H. 
division of foundations of 


College, 


rector, 


Teachers Columbia University, pre 
sided. 
leaders 


federal lay 


by five U. S 


Various view-points of 


were set forth on the programs 
senators and a representative of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The National Commander of 
the Ameriean Legion brought the greetings of 
his organization. 


The 


sentiment, urged 


resolutions, official voice of convention 


that teachers do all in their power to promote na 


tional unity so that our morale may have a sound 


foundation that will enable our Republic to endure 
all stresses and strains. The ultimate line of na 
tional defense is in the loyalty, intelligence, health, 
technical skill, self-discipline and character of our 


people. 








resolutions, headlined 


\ mwniiecant ite ol the 


by ther oO! pre stated: 
Phe il Kd n A ition is osed 
n lvoc 7 Sa 
1 her f in tior hat advocates chang 
[ t 2 nl nt of the United States 
means no led for under tl federal 

{ 

The outstanding aetion of convention busi 
rie he creation ot a National Commis 
non tt Defense of Democracy through Edu 
cation, One of the announced purposes of this 
comin lon is “to investigate alleged subversive 
tes ng and to expose any teacher whose attl 
tude found to be inimical to the best inter 
est ‘ our countrys The announcement ot 
the new commuission’s purposes, on the other 
hand, equally en pha izes intent to defend teach- 
e1 ho are unjustly aceused of subversive 
teaching, and to “investigate criticisms and 
ovement st education, school svstems, 
teachers colleges, text-books, teachers’ or@anl 
oO! ind me bers of the teaching protes 


ion, and to publish the results of such investi 


lions as are found to be signifieant and econ 
i an 
Other purposes of the eommission inelude 
the on provement ot publie understanding and 
pport of edueation, the investigation of 
rroups opposing education, cooperation with 
tate teachers’ associations in analyzing sourees 
of taxation and finaneial conditions and unifi 
eation of purpose in educating for democracy. 
t expected that the new commission will 
prove powertul active toree against pressures 
that may arise in the current emergency to eur- 
tail educational opportunity. 
Phe commission will consist of approximately 
60 members—-an executive committee of ten 


and one from each state teaeh- 


representative 
ers’ association. The exeeutive committee will 
consist of the president, the chairman of the 
board of trustees and the executive secretary 
of the NEA 
for terms of three years by the exeeu- 


the NEA. The 


the commission will seleet a 


and seven other individuals ap- 


pointed 


ittee ol executive 


tive eomn 


eommittee oft see- 


It is expected that 


retary for the commission. 


the newly-created body will begin to funetion 


about N« pten her ] 
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In keeping with the spirit of tolerance adv 
cated as a principle of the demoeratie way ol! 
lite 
sented on the program, respectively, by the 


three great religious faiths were repr 
Bromley Oxnam, Resident Bishop, 
the Boston Area; 
Loth Rabbi, Temple Israel, 
Boston; and the Very William J. 


Murphy, S.J., president, Boston College. 


Reverend Gi 


the Methodist Chureh ot 
Joshua 


Reverend 


Bishop Oxnam, who spoke at the vespers in 
Old North Chureh, conimended edueation as 


stabilizing factor in American life. 


Throughout the severest depression in Ameriean 
history, with a world at war and revolutionary phi 
losophies rampant, the nation has suffered no sig 
left of 
tribute to the 


revolutionary 
Amer 


the vouth of 


nificant movement right or 


nature, This is the supreme 


ican teacher. The teacher trained 
essentials of democraey, and that 
desert thi 
that the 


+} 


sworn to. the 


} 
vesterday in the 


has refused to 


now 


faith. 


generation, mature, 


democratic This does not mean 


teacher has created a generation 


maintenance of the status quo, It does mean that 


the teacher has exalted the ideals of democracy 


has 


Ameriean 


and revealed a way of peaceful change. The 
teacher has affirmed the dignity of hu 
man beings, and the American student so taught 
has refused the personality-destroying doctrines of 


contemporary totalitarianism. 
Father Murphy, from the Faneuil paltform, 
stressed the importance of religion in education. 
The knowledge which unifies all other knowledge 


The that 


moulding character is that which is generated by 


is religion. foree is most powerful in 
religion; indeed, only the Good Pagan could believe 
that any other would be ultimately successful in 


forming democratie character. 


Dr. Liebman, who spoke at King’s Chapel, 
referred to the influence of an objective and 


materialistic life upon the spiritual faith. 


Many of us to whom religion is neither phantasy 
nor illusion have nevertheless been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the pragmatic, scientific traditions of 
our century. We just do not possess the oriental 
mystic ’s technique of absorption in God. By prac- 
tice or by temperament we are empiricists, unable 
to achieve the sublime servitude of the mystic, al- 
ways subject to tentativeness and quest. 

Our deepest values are not cosmie orphans and 

while there is no guaranteed victory, yet God 
will walk with us through the hours of the night 
for the coming of that day when, in the words of 











’almist, Peace and Truth shall indeed em 


Righteousness and Justice shall be on 


One of more than a hundred conterences held 


i 


nd the dining table was the Lite Members’ 


endship Dinner, annual assemblage of the 
embers who attend the convention. U.S 
tor Joseph Rosier, of West Virginia, past 
esident of the NEA, was toastmiaster and in 
Ralph 


ofessor of philosophy, Harvard University, 


duced the speaker, Barton Perry, 
spoke on “Morale in a Democracy.” De 
high morale as collective courage he ad 
oeated it as a profitable preparation either fon 
peace or for war. Pointing to the fate which 
etell Franee because of its internal dissension, 
e declared the lesson for this country is un 


istakable and that 


ething in American institutions which they 


if Americans can not find 

ze collectively above the interests, personal 
ties and social programs which divide them, the 
United States of America is doomed at some 
1¢ in the not distant future to go the way of 
Dr. 
peculiarly vulnerable to the weakening effect ot 
Pledged to 


discussion, it is of their very essence to promote 


F’ranee. Democracies, Perry said, are 


clashing interests. tolerance and 


diversity. The problem for a democracy is how 
to be total without being totalitarian. 

Donald DuShane, president, NEA, and su 
(Ind.), 
sued a challenge to the American people in 
The 


vival of our democracy as well as our success 1 


perintendent of schools, Columbus 


the presidential address. long-time sur 


a long-time war, he declared, depends upon the 
quality and extent of the education of the great 
lass OL our people. While we recognize this 
fact, he said, and have reason for justifiable 
the fact 


much must be done before American education 


pride in our schools, yet remains that 
will be able to protect our democracy through a 
long period of war and privation. 

From a national standpoint our schools are not 
sufficiently financed, developed or protected to in 
sure the future of our democracy. Although a ma- 
ority of our young people of today attend high 
school for at least two years, yet a majority of 
our voting population have had less than an eighth 
grade education. Over eighteen million adults are 
so poorly educated that they can not read a news 
paper understandingly or write a simple letter. In 
spite of our attendance laws, over 800,000 children 


of school age are not enrolled in 


g any school. 
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While salaries an: 


a 5 e satis 
factory in a number of states and in numerous 
communities, yet In many states and in a m I 

of our rural Communities salaries and working ¢o1 
ditions are such as to discourage and often prevent 
the quality and type of teaching needed 
perpetuation of our democracy in these troul 
times. In one half of our forty-eight states the 
average rural teacher receives less than $600 | 
year, an amount insufficient to fill our schools w th 
properly prepared teachers or to permit em to 
devote their full time and attention to their im 
portant work. In several states the average Negro 
teacher reeeives less than $300 per vear, he av 


age rural school term in the United States is less 
than seven months per vear. In 
districts attendance 


laws are very 


Although the teacher tenure movement has mad 
great progress in recent vears vet ver SOO 00 
American teachers have no civil service or tenure 
protection, and may be di charged wit t rea I 


justice or recourse, 
In this pe riod of national erisis it is as impor 


tant to support and improve our schools as it is to 


support and develop our army and navy. ‘To mait 
tain the schools of our forty-eight states on a high 
level of efficiency will require much legislation, 


considerable increase in school 


better 


expenditures, and a 
much 
of the 


understanding by the general public 


necessity of effective mass education in a 


democracy. 

At a session of the convention devoted to the 
world situation, Milo J. Warner, National Com 
Legion ; James Conant, 


Harold 


Benjamin, dean, School of Education, Univer 


mander, the American 


president, Harvard University, and 


sity of Maryland, were speakers. Commander 


Warner expressed faith in American educators 


Ile looks to education as a means of creating 
the solidarity Ol purpose necessary to protect 


America in this erisis and to achieve lasting 


peace when the immediate problems 


passed. President Conant, who last winter vi 
ited the British Isles, pointed to the common 
ill 


ana 


language, the common form of law, to the 


of Rights protecting freedom. of speech 


worship and trial by jury and to the represen 
tative type of government enjoyed in the United 
States and Great Britain. For the protection 
of this common heritage he would have Amer 
ican military forces take the final step if neec 

Declaring that our time 


sary. “peace in 


peace only when the Nazi might has been over 
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thrown, he said, “Every month we delay in tak- 
ing the final step and actually beginning to fight 
may well mean four months’ further prolonga- 


President Conant also urged 


tion of the war.” 
an internal fight in the United States against 
Communism and Nazism whieh he characterized 


“equally detestable.” 
recent 


back 


American countries his views on 


Dean Benjamin brought from a 
tour of South 


the school’s responsibility for creating better 


relations between the United States and Latin 
(meriea, Ile warned teachers that improved 
relation hips are not vroing to be achieved easily. 
Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that 
quiring every high-school pupil in the United 
States to study Spanish and Portuguese will do the 
r that two good-will missions to South Amer- 

ea where only one luxuriates now will turn the 
Che American countries must become progres 
vely unite 1 in carrying out cooperative enterprises 
give all their people the food, shelter, health and 
ppiness which they can now envision for only 
some of their people. To-day they are working to- 
rether on a few jobs, slowly and hesitantly. They 


must work faster, more decisively and with greater 
This thing ean not be done selfishly. 


determination, 


It must be done with a touch of greatness such as 
world do not commonly know, 
until after the 


Asia, 


ither parts of the 


or it will not be done at all Amer- 


iecas, as well as Europe and have been 


dre ne he d in blood. 


A feature of convention procedure, initiated 


at Milwaukee last year, was continued at the 
Boston meeting in the organization of three 
“national seminars” for the discussion of. vital 


The 


for a 


current problems in- edueation. Boston 


seminars considered “Edueation Strong 


Ameri a’ 


Schools” and a 


“Practicing Democracy in Our 
“Unified Public Relations Pro- 
eran The seminars were composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the states and territories. 
Meeting on three afternoons of the convention, 
they were conducted informally under the chair- 
manship of Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston 
University; Jesse H. Newlon, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Otis A. Crosby, di- 
rector of public relations for the Detroit city 
school system. 

An assembly of the convention was devoted 
to what seeondary schools ean do to meet the 
Abraham Lefkowitz, of 


problems ot youth. 





No. 


Vou. 54, 1385 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brookly: 
(N. Y.), asserted: 


To keep issues out of school is to keep bas 
thinking out. Liberty of inquiry is as necessar) 
to the working of popular government as it is t 
free 


is to prevent the schools from fulfilling their basi 


scientifie progress and to restrict diseussior 


function of giving young people a ‘‘sense of d¢ 
mocracy as a dynamic, living faith’’ and of equip 
them to deal with problems they face as 


ping 
citizens. 
Fred EK. 


viser, Boston, showed how the CCC camps per 


Lukens, corps-area educational ad 


form the dual purpose of conserving national 
resources and rehabilitating American youth. 
Ralph FE. 


tion, Montpelier (Vt.), characterized the prob- 


Noble, state commissioner of eduea- 


lems of secondary schools in rural areas as in- 
adequate. He asked that they have funds more 
nearly commensurate with the demands placed 
upon them to prepare country youth for coop 
eration and competition with urban youth who 
now enjoy vastly superior school advantages. 
Commissioner of Edueation John W. 
Studebaker the 
the first year in the voeational-training pro 
activities. This 
S. Office of Eduea 


tion, carried on by the schools and engineering 


US aS: 
summarized achievements of 


gram tor defense program, 


under the auspices of the U. 


colleges, reaches out into hundreds of cities and 


towns. More than a million men and women 


have been enrolled. Some 200,000 unemployed 
men have already completed their courses and 
have the 
About twice this number of workers already 


moved from schools into factories. 
employed in defense industries have returned 
to the 
courses. Commissioner Studebaker compared 
this that of 1917-18 the 


schools succeeded in providing training for only 


schools for supplementary training 


record with when 
60,000 men in a similar period of time. 
The relationship of the welfare of democracy 
to better opportunities was the theme of a pro- 
gram on which Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Howard University, and U. 8S. Senator 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, were principal speak- 
ers. President Johnson urged better opportu- 
nities for minority groups, specially emphasiz- 
ing edueational and the 
Negro. Senator Hill’s address included a plea 
for the equalization of educational opportuni- 


economic needs of 
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throughout the land by raising all eduea 
| standards to the best. “This ean be 
* he said, “only through the resources and 
er of the federal government. I make bold 
that it is the solemn responsibility of the 
al government to do this.” 

Federal aid was a prominent convention 
( H. F. Alves, of the U. S. Office of Edu 
on, described the educational problems aris 
from population concentration in the re 
ns of military camps and defense industries 

the need of federal financial aid in their 
tion. The improvement of schools in rural 
through federal aid, through the consol 
tion of administrative units and a more vital 

ogram of publie relations was discussed at a 
her of convention sessions. 

\ prelude to the traditional Bostonian cele 
mn of the 4th of July with huge bonfires 
izht before Independence Day was pre 

ted to convention delegates in a spectacular 
rbal bout between U. S. Senator Gerald P. 

Nye, of North Dakota, and U. S. Senator Claude 
epper, of Florida. Senator Nye offered a 
rogram of five steps to meet the present erisis ! 


Ceasing to challenge every unliked power on 
h; (2) aseertaining what might be available 

the way of peace at this time; (3) abandoning 

tionalism, hatred and fear in favor of ‘‘fine 
(meriean courage’ (4) building strong our mili 
tary and economic defense against the very worst 
that might come out of the wars in Europe and 
\sia; (5) making and preserving, as strong as we 
can, our own resourees and getting our own house 


in order. 


Senator Pepper sounded a ringing challenge 
to the American teacher— 


You leaders of America, you lovers of America, 
go tell your country and your countrymen the sad 
truth, the frightening and brutal truth. Arouse 
them and alarm them until they shall forget all 
else and meet it and master it like the men and 
women of the real America. Thrust aside all petty 
distractions and obstructions; brush aside all who 
would throw their obstructions across your path. 
Summon your wisdom and your courage and de 
liver your message with such burning eloquence and 
passionate sincerity that none can fail to hear it, 
that none dare refuse to hear it. 

This America of ours must first save the America 
that is our God-given inheritance. It must save the 
world in which such an America may live and it 


must, upon the wreckage and chaos of this mighty 
catastrophe, build new foundations for new edifices 
that shall house mankind in greater health, happi 
ness, prosperity and peace than man ever dared to 


dream of before. 


A colorful social affair of the convention was 
the annual dinner of the Department of Class 
room Teachers. The dinner program included 
musie, dramatic entertainment and an addre 
by S. K. Rateliffe, journalist and lecturer of 
London, who spoke on “The Peace That Must 
Come: What Can It Be?” He tound answer to 
his question in an “old world organized for col 
lective security and full collective responsibil 
ity for peace.” This war, he stated, is not 
war for the restoration of the status quo. It 
not a war for the maintenance of the British 
Empire, and its old privileged position, but 


war for the liberation of Europe, for the 1 


stored freedom of those peoples which hav 
gone down before the Nazi aggressor in the 
most ruthless series of conquests known to man 
kind. 

While the general sessions of the convention 
were occupied largely with the present-day eco 
nomic, military and social problems as eduea 
tion relates to them, there was no lack of atten 
tion on convention programs to the curriculum 
and methods of instruction. Twenty-five «de 
partments of the NEA and sixteen allied organ 
izations eovered the techniques of the profession 
in a variety of edueational areas ranging from 
continuation opportunities for adults to school 
publie relations. 

The National Council of Education, under the 
chairmanship of Louis A. Pechstein, president, 
held two sessions on the opening day of the eon 
vention. Topies explored included academic 
freedom, democracy and teaching, the press, the 
people and the government. The radio and its 
service to the nation was discussed by James 
Rowland Angell, educational counselor, NBC, 
and president-emeritus of Yale University. 

Approximately 10,000 people attended con 
vention meetings. High spots of the programs 
were taken to the American people through 
eleven network broadcasts of NBC, CBS and 
MBS. 

The association elected as its next president 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl (Minneapolis), whose ean 
didacy was unopposed. Donald DuShane, re 
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{ 


incumbent of a new 


Mnior pre sident. 
(S. C.), was elected 

ice presule nts 
re: Herman J. Browe, Michigan; 
handler, Washington; Helen T. Col 
Maude Frazier, Nevada; 
Henry C. Hall, Cah 
Kdith B. 
Tighe, North Da 


Elliot 


nnecticul 


Gibbs, Ohio; 
ew Mexico 
, Virginia; B. ¢ B. 
Jere A. Wells, Georgia; and N. 
Massachusett 
WW Illinois, and Annie C 
elected to 
Fred 
Collins, of 
that 
reelected 


Thalman, of 
Ma sachusetts, 
t} 


bership on the 


were 
Kxeeutive Comm 
Helen T. 


members of 


Levee. 
inn, f Lowa, and 
were reelected 

Ohio, 
Hale, of 
the NEA, was reelected mem- 


stanton, ol Was 


rer, and Florence Connecticut, 
president ol 
of the Board ot 

The Department of Classroom Teachers chose 

aty \V 


Anthony, Richmond (Va.), for presi- 


he Department ol Elementary School 


] 


Principals elected Robert Edgar, Pittsburgh, as 


if leader tor 1941 12. 


BELMONT FARLEY 


NEA 


RECENT) ! i i, 





ft the General Edueation 

». SLO. Illustrated. Published by 
West 49th Street, New York. 

Raymond B. Fosdick ; “The 

and “The Program 

by R. J. Havig- 

education,” by 


; P} 
voard, 49 
Foreword by 
Rdueation” 
and Development,” 
Southern 
the secretary and of the 


Including a 
Program in 
in Child Growth 
Program in 
the reports of 


General 


nT, and LAURA CUSHMAN. Nuwum- 
A Number Readiness Book (Self Help 
Pp: Illustrated. Macmillan. 


Si) 


supplement and to motivate a con 
activity program 
e 

lr. H., and MURIEL JOHNSON. 
and Climate of North Dakota 
ut 1919-1937.’’ Bulletin 298, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, North Dakota Agricultural 
Pp. 71. Published by the col- 


orkbook to 


t-building 


‘¢Flax Pro- 
and Min 


tion 


. Fargo. 
1941, 
a 
KEESECKER. 
Bulletin, 


Epirn A., and Warp W. 
‘‘Laws Affecting School Libraries. ’’ 


ATHROP, 


VoL. 54, No. 


1940, No. 7, U. S. Office of 
vili + 136, Washington: 
Office. 1941. 20¢. 
Intended to aid school boards, administrators, teach 
ers, librarians and planning boards who may wish to 
know what specific legislation affecting school jj 
braries is in force, which states have enacted it 
What are the main points covered by the laws 


Edueation. Pp. 
Government Printing 


a 
R. Ethics and Social Policy. 
Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. 1941, 


school. 


LEYS, WAYNE A. 
Pp. xiii + 52: 
$4, trade; $3, 
For those who must evaluate public policies and per 


sonal plans of conduct, 


NYLEN, DONALD, and JOHN RULE. Jobs in 


Forests of the Pac fic Northwest. Pp. if 
Northwest Regional Council, Portland, Ore. 
1941. 50¢; special rate for quantity lots. 

Combined with stimulating, true-to-life 
lumber-camp experiences are two additional sections 
(Appendix A) “Some Jobs in the Forests,’ annotat 
ing types of work and wages; (Appendix B) “Thirty 
Ways to Make Money for Yourself in the Pacific 
Northwest Forests,” as well as a bibliography. 


stories of 


e 
Why We Need a New Radio 


Law, Pp. 84. Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York. 1941. 

A statement by the president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System delivered before the United States 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, June 16, 
1941 


PALEY, WILLIAM §8. 


SIMPSON, CLAUDE M., and ALLAN NEVINS (editors). 
The American Reader. Pp. xvili+ 866. bD: ¢. 
Heath and Company. 1941. $2.50. 

“A storehouse of American writing in which our 

most stimulating minds try to tell their story of 

American experience, or give out the ideas that have 
to them while living in the American scene.” 


Cole 


Vitamins to Keep You Fit. 
Pp. oi. Illustrated. Reader Mail, Ine., 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 1941. 10¢. 

Vitamin questions answered with explanations and 
charts showing how the maximal vitamin values 
may be obtained from food eaten every day. 


STEVENS, MARTHA. 


TRAMMELL, NILES. Statement by the President 
of the National Broadcasting Company before 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, June 17- 
18, 1941. Pp. 82. 

On May 2, 1941, the Federal Communications Com 

mission issued a new set of rules and regulations 
covering the operation of chain broadcasting. This 
pamphlet contains the full text of these regulations 
concerning which Mr, Trammell states his views. 

3 

WALKER, W. FRANK, and CAROLINA R. RANDOLPH. 

School Health Services—A Study of the Pro 
grams Developed by the Health Department in 
Six Tennessee Counties. Pp. xi+198. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New 
York. 1941. $1.50, 
This study of the conduct of school health services 
among some 58,000 children over a six-year span 
was carried on jointly by the Tennessee Department 
of Public Health and the Commonwealth Fund with 
final results showing the value of a coordinated pro 
gram of child, parent and teacher training in the 
development of a broader knowledge and practice of 
healthful living for the individuals of the com 
munity. 
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